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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


MEMORIES OF G. E. MOORE * 


E. MOORE was at once the most distinguished and the most 
e admirable philosopher I have ever known personally, and I 
am sure that my feelings are shared by many philosophers all 
over the world. I also feel sure that he would have wished me 
to confine myself to analyzing or criticizing his philosophical views 
on this occasion, but I am moved to talk also—even primarily— 
about Moore as a teacher, about Moore as a guide and inspiration 
to young philosophers, and about Moore as a man. [ should like, 
in some of my remarks, to make those of you who knew him feel 
his presence once again and to give others some impression of his 
charaeter and of his impact on several generations of philosophers 
in England and America. And I hope I can do this without in- 
dulging in the kind of sentimentality which he avoided so success- 
fully all of his life even though he was a man of deep and delicate 
feeling, as any one could tell by listening to him sing Brahms and 
Schubert lieder. 

While he was lecturing at Columbia in the early forties he 
and Mrs. Moore lived in a tiny flat off Amsterdam Avenue, and 
some of you will remember how, at a certain point in the evening, 
if you coaxed him just a little bit, he would go into his bedroom, 
where the piano was because the living room was so small, and 
accompany himself while you listened in the living room. And 
in 1945, when he was seventy-two, he wrote me from Cambridge: 
‘*Now that our youngest son is living with us, I have the pleasure 
of constantly playing duets with him. I think you get to know 
musie better if you play it yourself, however inadequately, than 
if you merely hear it.’’ 

Moore would have said the same thing about philosophy, I am 
sure. You get to know it better if you play it yourself, than if 
you spend your life merely listening to others, recording them, 
and playing them back to yourself and your students. It was 


* A slightly revised version of a talk delivered at Columbia University on 
January 15, 1959, at a meeting in memory of G. E. Moore. The same talk, 
in abbreviated form, was delivered on the Third Programme of the British 
sroadeasting Corporation and printed in The Listener for April 30, 1959. 
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this passion for doing philosophy independently that made Moore 
such an exciting and encouraging teacher. 

Young philosophers at Columbia were not altogether unpre- 
pared for Moore when he came here in 1942. Some of our teachers 
had made us aware of the value of clarity in philosophy, but the 
accepted view was that philosophy required great learning in the 
sciences and history, or technical expertise in logic, or a professional 
fondness for wisdom. And Moore was deficient in all of these 
respects. We had been taught that the theory of perception was a 
waste of time, that anti-naturalism in ethics was a dreadful heresy, 
and that Cartesian dualism was even worse. But Moore believed 
in them all. We had also been assured by political experts in the 
thirties that the situation in philosophy had become even more 
poverty-stricken than it was when Marx had described it so 
seathingly—that bourgeois philosophers were now not only not 
changing the world, they were not even interpreting it; instead 
they confined themselves to interpreting words, under the counter- 
revolutionary influence of Moore and his allies. 

You can imagine, therefore, how militant young New York 
philosophers, raised on the teachings of Morris Cohen, Carnap, 
Dewey, or Marx, might have been struck by a fresh dose of Moore. 
He deviated from almost every New York doctrine—pragmatic, 
positivistic, or naturalistic. He spent one term trying to analyze 
the concept of seeing and introduced us to the despised sense- 
datum. He spent another worrying about the ordinary use of the 
words ‘‘if-then,’’ after the logicians had assured us that nothing 
but the ‘‘horse-shoe’’ was worth talking about. He repeated 
(though with diminished confidence) his published statement that 
goodness was a non-natural quality. He insisted that he was quite 
distinct from his body, and one day said that his hand was closer 
to him than his foot was. He showed no inclination whatever 
toward encyclopedism. He annqunced to scandalized empiricists 
that he believed in the synthetic @ priort. He seemed utterly un- 
concerned with changing the ways in which we speak about the 
world, to say nothing of the world itself. 

In short, Moore challenged most of our philosophical beliefs, 
attitudes, and prejudices. And yet knowing him and talking with 
him when he was about seventy and when I had just received my 
Ph.D. provided one of the most refreshing episodes in my philo- 
sophical education. Why? He did not persuade me, [ am bound 
to say, of the validity of a single one of his main philosophical 
doctrines. But he was living proof of the importance of honesty, 
clarity, integrity, and careful thinking in philosophy. Moore never 
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asserted anything that he did not believe was true; he never 
said that a statement followed from another unless he was abso- 
lutely convinced that it did; he never said that he understood when 
he didn’t. And how many philosophers are there of whom one can 
say this? These qualities of Moore meant more to me when I began 
to stand on my own philosophical legs than all of the machinery of 
Principia Mathematica, than all of the learning of the learned, 
than all of the wisdom of the ancients. When later I read John 
Maynard Keynes’ reminiscences of Moore as he was at the turn 
of the century, I could see how deeply ingrained Moore’s qualities 
were. I could also see why they had been so affecting in Cam- 
bridge, England, for I felt the same excitement and intellectual 
pleasure in Moore’s presence when he was seventy as Keynes and 
his friends had felt when he was thirty. The same purity, the same 
incredible simplicity, the same lack of bluff—they were all still 
there at the end of his life as they had been at the beginning. 

‘‘Do your philosophy for yourself,’’ I have suggested, was one 
of Moore’s great messages to the young. And he helped you do it 
yourself. He gave you the feeling that there was something like 
a method in philosophy. And this made you feel the comparative 
unimportance of arriving at the same doctrines as he did. I 
believe that Moore, more than any of his distinguished con- 
temporaries, communicated to his students the feeling that they 
could share his method even when they did not accept his philo- 
sophical beliefs. Characteristically, however, Moore shied away 
from talking of his method, as the following excerpt from a letter 
shows. It was written by William Frankena after a conversation 
with Moore in 1949: ‘‘One bit of conversation was about Keynes’ 
Two Memoirs. I asked Moore if he knew at the time that he was 
having such an influence on Keynes, ete. He said, approximately, 
‘No, I didn’t. I used to hear them speak of ‘‘The Method’’ 
sometimes, and understood that it was regarded as mine, but I 
never did know what it was.’ ”’ 

Moore may never have known what the method of his phi- 
losophy was, but Moore was unusually agnostic on such matters. 
It fitted in with his dislike of philosophical pomposity. A student 
of his, however, could not fail to observe a few characteristic 
moves and a few characteristic gestures and grimaces. You 
watehed him begin by disentangling the different senses of the 
expression in which he was interested, and then, after he specified 
the sense with which he was concerned, he would consider the 
various proposals for analyzing it. Almost all of them, it seems in 
retrospect, he found defective. ‘‘Surely, the word so-and-so 
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doesn’t ordinarily mean such-and-such,’’ he said, as he wrinkled 
his nose. Or then there was that characteristic conversation- 
stopper as he wagged his head violently : ‘‘I shouldn’t have thought 
anyone could possibly say that that’s what we ordinarily mean 
by that expression!’’ Because he was so cautious about saying 
that one expression meant the same as another, Moore seemed to be 
left with a set of wnanalyzable concepts in one hand, and in the 
other a set of concepts about whose analysis he was never certain. 
The result was that one of the greatest philosophical analysts of 
our age found it hard to point, in all honesty, to a single success- 
ful analysis of an important philosophical idea. 

Part of the reason for Moore’s failure as a constructive analyst 
is to be located in the difficulty surrounding the notions of meaning, 
synonymy, and analytic which are so central to Moore’s conception 
of analysis. He may have been shy about characterizing his 
method, but in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore he was prompted 
to say something revealing about the nature of analysis as he 
conceived it—among other things, that you must be sure, before 
you can say that you have given an analysis of a concept, that the 
expression which expresses the analysandum must be synonymous 
with any expression which expresses the analysans. Moreover, 
Moore says in the same place that a fuller discussion of the topic 
of analysis would require a discussion of the distinction between 
an analytic necessary connection and a synthetic necessary con- 
nection, because, he says, the necessary connection between the 
analysandum ‘‘x is a brother’’ and the analysans ‘‘x is a male 
sibling’’ is analytic, while other necessary connections are syn- 
thetic. At this point he says: ‘‘It seems to me . . . that the line 
between ‘analytic’ and ‘synthetic’ might be drawn in many dif- 
ferent ways. As it is, I do not think that the two terms have 
any clear meaning’’ (my italies).1_ I venture to call this support 
from Sir Hubert to those who have been campaigning against com- 
placeney about the idea of analyticity. But one is tempted to 
add that if the word ‘analytic’ doesn’t have any clear meaning, 
then Moore’s phrase ‘giving an analysis’ doesn’t either. And 
this is one reason why Moore had justifiable doubts about so many 
of the ‘‘analyses’’ he considered. 

Now I wish to insist that in spite of such fundamental diffi- 
culties in Moore’s method Moore was a pedagogical genius, because 
he allowed you to see that even if his own conception of analysis 
was too stringent or too obscure for effective use, something like 
analysis was of fundamental importance in philosophy. For then 


1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. by P. A. Schilpp, p. 667. 
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you might weaken the requirements for a successful analysis, as 
Russell and his followers do when they ask for no more than 
extensional identity between analysandum and analysans. Or you 
might say with Wittgenstein that the meaning of the term under 
consideration is its use; or that philosophers should look for its 
use rather than its meaning. But in either case you would be 
building on Moore’s conviction that clarification is a central task 
of philosophy. 

So pertinacious and candid was Moore in his search for clarity 
that he had to admit, as we have seen, that the notion of analysis 
which was so central in his thinking was itself unclear. It was this 
same candor and this same pertinacity which made him so ad- 
mirable. A few typical stories may show why. In telling them 
I feel fortified by Moore’s own statement that ‘‘stories, whether 
purporting to be true or avowedly mere fiction, [had] a tremendous 
fascination for [him].’’ The stories that follow purport to be 


true and are true, approximately. 

At Columbia in the early forties Moore held an informal 
seminar to which students and members of the faculty came. One 
day, after Moore had made a particularly slashing attack on some 
doctrine in epistemology, a graduate student asked: ‘‘But Pro- 
fessor Moore, why do you spend so much time refuting that doc- 


trine; surely |this emphatic use of ‘‘surely’’ he had learned from 
Moore] no one holds it.’’ To which Moore replied, in a rising 
erescendo of rhetorical questions: ‘‘No one holds it? No one holds 
it? No one holds it? But Montague holds it—don’t you Monta- 
gue?’’ Professor Montague rolled his eyes and shook his head 
affirmatively. 

There was never a consideration, you see, which was to get in 
the way of finding the truth, never any sense that a distinguished 
- eolleague’s pain should get in the way of saying what was true. 
And this was of immense educational value. For Moore was not 
nasty in these belligerent moods. He was not sarcastic. He was 
a simple, direct Englishman who did not speak or write with his 
eye on the gallery. He made the young feel that by using their 
wits they might say things of value in philosophy. 

One day a Columbia colleague of Moore’s was looking for a 
book by Whewell—the famous Dr. Whewell who played such a 
great part in the history of Moore’s own college, Trinity. He met 
Moore as he was looking for the book in the offices of the Journal 
of Philosophy. As his colleague took the book down from the 
shelves he showed it to Moore, thinking that Moore would certainly 
know. it, and asked him what he thought of Whewell. To which 
Moore replied without the slightest sign of embarrassment and 
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even with a sly twinkle: ‘‘You know, I’ve never read Whewell. 
Should I?’’ I don’t remember what the colleague said in reply. 

Just two more typical stories. When I was staying with the 
Moores in the Spring of 1951, Mrs. Moore came into the room after 
dinner to announce that Bertrand Russell was about to speak on 
the B.B.C. Long silence. ‘‘Moore,’’ she asked (she called him 
‘*Moore’’ when she didn’t call him ‘‘Bill’’), ‘‘Moore, don’t you 
think we ought to listen to Russell? I feel an obligation to listen 
to him. Don’t you?’’ And then there was another awfully long 
pause as Moore puffed on his pipe. One felt that Moore was 
tuning in on himself, to see whether he felt that obligation. After 
the pause he reported with utter seriousness: ‘‘Dear, J don’t feel 
any obligation to listen to Russell tonight.’’ 

Lest this give a misleading impression of Moore’s attitude 
toward Russell—as expressed in my presence, at any rate—I 
should supplement it with a story which reverses the picture 
somewhat. One night in New York Mrs. Moore was commenting 
on Russell’s law suit against Albert Barnes to recover his salary 
after their dramatic falling out in the forties at the Barnes 
Institute. Mrs. Moore said that while Russell was probably right, 
he shouldn’t have stooped to the point of suing Barnes. ‘‘ Moore 
wouldn’t have done that. Would you have, Bill?’’ Once again 
there was the long puff on the pipe, but this time Moore said, ‘‘Oh 
yes I should have, dear.’’ 

You will now see why I say that I have never known a 
philosopher with more integrity. Some in this audience may not 
agree with my high estimate of Moore as a philosopher. But I 
hope that no one—either in this room or out of it—will deny 
that he possessed in the highest degree those moral and intellectual 
qualities that every great philosopher should have. Once I heard 
a man say after a sharp exchange with Moore: ‘‘I hate Moore’s 
mind.’’ I can only say that I had many a tough bout with Moore 
that I lost, but I never came out of one with any doubts about 
how I felt about Moore or his mind. I loved them both. 


Morton WHITE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE DEBT WE OWE TO G. E. MOORE * 


EORGE Edward Moore died on October 24, 1958, at the age 
of 85. He contributed significantly to the formation of a 
vitally fresh critical spirit in contemporary thought, and we are 


*Read at a meeting in memory of G. E. Moore, Columbia University, 
January 15, 1959. 
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gathered here this afternoon to honor his memory and to do 
homage to his services to philosophy. Many of us undoubtedly 
think of Moore primarily as a remarkably acute and persistent 
questioner, one who had a decisive influence on the general 
climate of contemporary Anglo-American philosophy, and to whose 
writings we are indebted not only for illumination on particular 
philosophical issues, but also for an unrivaled example of phi- 
losophy practiced as a discipline that places priority on responsibly 
articulated and rigorous argument. Some of us, those who had 
the good fortune of attending Moore’s lectures and discussion 
hours, will remember him for more than this, and will recall vividly 
the privileged experience of being in the living presence of a man 
totally dominated by a passionate devotion to the pursuit of in- 
tellectual clarity. An even smaller number of those assembled 
here have had the distinction of being for a time colleagues of 
Moore. After his retirement in 1938 as professor of philosophy 
at the University of Cambridge, Moore spent several years in the 
United States, among other places at Smith College and for two~ 
years (with some interruptions, from 1942 to 1944) at Columbia 
University. Those of us here who shared membership with him 
in a department of philosophy will certainly have lively memories 
of Moore’s uncompromising intellectual integrity, of his inde- 
fatigably questioning mind, of his refreshing freedom from the 
worship of intellectual sacred cows, and not least of his unfailing 
natural simplicity, his unsentimental kindness, and his personal 
courtesy. There is a deep need in all of us, I suspect, for publicly 
recognizing what we owe to those who have taught us greatly, and 
whose habits of thought and of character have left an indelible 
impress on our own lives. This memorial meeting is a response to 
such a need, for it is an occasion for acknowledging some of our 
debts to Moore whether as an important writer on philosophic 
subjects, as a gifted teacher, or as a remarkable human character. 
Moore’s name is frequently linked, sometimes even as the ulti- 
mate initiating cause, with current revolts against the traditional 
conception of philosophy as an inquiry into the most general 
features of the entire scheme of things. In point of fact, however, 
he never associated himself with these dissents, and he certainly 
did not think of himself as the prime mover of a rebellion against 
philosophical tradition. On the contrary, he maintained that one 
of the tasks of philosophy is to present ‘‘a general description of 
the whole of the Universe.’’* Although he professed and practiced 
the ancient injunction that philosophy must examine the worth of 


1G. E. Moore, Some Main Problems of Philosophy, p. 1. 
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beliefs in part by way of analyzing their meanings, he rejected 
vigorously the imputation to him of the view that philosophy is 
identical with analysis. Indeed, he defended with carefully rea- 
soned arguments a number of positive theses concerning what the 
universe is really like in at least some of its features. In point of 
general principle, therefore, Moore’s view of the office of phi- 
losophy was not radically different in kind from views that have 
been traditionally expressed. 

Nevertheless, Moore did help to bring about a revolution, if not 
in philosophy, at any rate in the philosophical climate, and at the 
same time a marked heightening in standards of philosophical 
workmanship. He was not a man driven by pathological anxieties 
about the cosmos or by a theological concern for the place of man 
in the scheme of things. Philosophy as he practiced it does not 
yield solace to bruised spirits; and its offers no apocalyptic vision 
of the universe, or a unified system of principles that provide cate- 
gorial answers to every query. Moore’s mind was tempera- 
mentally a sober one, and his conception of things was essentially 
pluralistic. He did not deny the possibility that the whole of 
creation is in some sense a ‘‘unified system.’’ But his passion was 
inclined toward the affirmation of clearly articulated and in- 
disputable truths, however modest these might be, rather than 
toward the acceptance of dubious if not impenetrably obscure 
delineations of the world’s allegedly all-embracing ‘‘unity.’’ ‘‘To 
search for ‘unity’ and ‘system,’ at the expense of truth,’’ Moore 
declared in the famous concluding chapter of his Principia Ethica, 
‘‘is not, I take it, the proper business of philosophy, however uni- 
versally it may have been the practice of philosophers. And that 
all truths about the Universe possess to one another all the various 
relations, which may be meant by ‘unity’, can only be legitimately 
asserted, when we have carefully distinguished those various rela- 
tions and discovered what those truths are.’’* As he assessed 
the enterprise of philosophy, the fault in it he deplored most is 
the readiness with which answers to problems are: proposed, without 
even moderate clarity as to what are the issues under discussion. 
“It appears to me that in Ethics, as in all other philosophical 
studies,’’ he observed, ‘‘the difficulties and disagreements, of which 
its history is full, are mainly due to a very simple cause: namely 
to the attempt to answer questions, without first discovering pre- 
cisely what question it is which you desire to answer.’’® 

To distinguish carefully, to formulate questions and proposed 


2G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 222 
8 Ibid., p. vii. 
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answers to them precisely—this was the nerve of Moore’s intel- 
lectual method. It is not a mode of approach to philosophical prob- 
lems that is likely to bring forth fruit for which there is a large 
popular market. Indeed, Moore’s direct influence was confined 
almost entirely to the philosophical professionals, although his 
ethical analyses obtained a following in English literary circles. 
Moore was trained in the classics, and he imported into the discus- 
sion of philosophical problems the meticulously careful habit of 
construing the possible meanings of a statement that a sound 
classical scholar exhibits in interpreting obscure texts. This is 
not the only instance in the history of philosophy in which the 
adoption of habits and techniques of analysis first developed in 
some other discipline has resulted in noteworthy reorientations in 
philosophical perspective. But in any event, the effect of Moore’s 
peristent use of his seemingly simple and naive manner of discus- 
sion was profound. Those who caught some of his fire became 
permanently incapable of taking oracular incoherence and violent 
paradox as manifestations of philosophical insight and deep wis- 
dom. 

Moore’s method of philosophizing was first employed by him to 
challenge the fundamental assumptions of the Hegelian idealism 
dominant in late 19th-century Britain. His critique of those as- 
sumptions was made from the standpoint of an apparently simple- 
minded but at bottom sophisticated common sense—a standpoint 
that he retained as a strand in his later thought; and he thus 
became a pioneer in the rebirth of philosophical realism both in 
England and in the United States. To be sure, Moore’s vigorous 
attacks were not the sole factors that brought about the general 
decline in an intellectually confining and somewhat complacent 
Hegelian world-view; and Bertrand Russell played a role in the 
rise of realistic doctrines that was unquestionably as important 
as Moore’s. But as Russell himself had occasion to report, Moore 
‘*took the lead in rebellion, and I followed, with a sense of emanci- 
pation. Bradley argued that everything common sense believes in 
is mere appearance; we reverted to the opposite extreme, and 
thought that everything is real that common sense, uninfluenced 
by philosophy or theology, supposes real. With a sense of escaping 
from prison, we allowed ourselves to think that grass is green, 
that the sun and stars would exist if no one was aware of them, 
and also that there is a pluralistic timeless world of Platonic ideas. 
The world, which had been thin and logical, suddenly became rich 
and varied and solid.’’* In a similar vein, the economist J. M. 


4 The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by Paul A. Schilpp, p. 12. 
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Keynes also acknowledged with gratitude the great sense of libera- 
tion from the shackles of Victorian respectability that he and 
his friends experienced when they fell under the influence of 
Moore’s ethical doctrines. That influence, Keynes has reported, 
‘‘was exciting, exhilarating, the beginning of a renaissance, the 
opening of a new heaven on a new earth, we were the forerunners 
of a new dispensation, we were not afraid of anything. Perhaps 
it was because we were so brought up that even at our gloomiest 
and worst we have never lost a certain resilience which the younger 
generation seem never to have had. They have enjoyed, at most, 
only a pale reflection of something, not altogether superseded, but 
faded and without illusions.’’ * 

With characteristic modesty, Moore disavowed the intellectual 
debt Russell and others believed they owed him. ‘‘I do not know 
that Russell has ever owed me anything,’’ Moore declared, ‘‘ex- 
cept mistakes.’’® It will not be out of place, I think, to repeat 
here Russell’s description of his friend at the turn of the present 
century : ‘‘He [Moore] was in those days beautiful and slim, with a 
look almost of inspiration, and with an intellect as deeply passion- 
ate as Spinoza’s. He had a kind of exquisite purity. I have 
never but once succeeded in making him tell a lie, and that was by 
a subterfuge. ‘Moore,’ I said, ‘do you always speak the truth?’ 
‘No,’ he replied. I believe this to be the only lie he has ever 
told.’’* Moore was no longer slim and beautiful when I myself 
first met him in 1935; but the intellectual passion and the purity 
of which Russell speaks remained undimmed in him even after he 
crossed the Atlantic to be for a while a guest in this country. And 
if I may venture another comment, at no time during which it was 
my privilege to know him did he lose mastery over the method 
that Keynes describes so well, of ‘‘greeting one’s remarks with a 
gasp of incredulity—Do you really think that, an expression of 
face as if to hear such a thing said reduced him to a state of wonder 
verging on imbecility, with his mouth wide open and wagging his 
head in the negative so violently that his hair shook. Oh! he 
would say, goggling at you as if either you or he must be mad; 
and no reply was possible.’’ * 

But in all events, perhaps the predominant stress in Moore’s 
philosophical outlook, a stress that I regard as by far not the least 
important item in our indebtedness to him, was on the possibility 


5 John M. Keynes, Two Memoirs, p. 82. 

6 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, edited by Paul A. Schilpp, p. 15. 
7 Bertrand Russell, Portraits from Memory, p. 72. 

8 John M. Keynes, op. cit., p. 85. 
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of achieving objective knowledge of the world. He carried on a 
life-long and vigorous critique of the specious wholesale scepticism 
implicit in both the empiricist and idealist traditions in British 
philosophy. To be sure, Moore never found permanently or fully 
satisfactory answers to many technical problems in the theory of 
knowledge; and he eventually came to doubt even the central 
ethical theses developed in his Principia Ethica, one of the major 
sources for his influence at the beginning of his career. However, 
he never assumed, certainly not after his early Hegelian period, 
that philosophy is a competitor with common sense or science for 
genuine knowledge and understanding of things, events, or the 
orders of dependence between these latter. His acute analyses, 
though frequently dealing with matters of immediate interest only 
to specialists in philosophy, were based squarely on the indefeasible 
fact, often ignored in the heat of philosophic inquiry and cur- 
rently forgotten by some distinguished professional scientists, that 
we do indisputably know many things. Moore’s thought was a 
salutary affirmation of the capital point that only a perversely 
sophistical philosophy can dismiss the innumerable discoveries men 
have made, whether in the ordinary business of life, in the conduct 
of human affairs, or in the deliberately instituted inquiries of the 
sciences, as genuinely objective knowledge about the world. 

It is therefore not difficult to understand, even today, why 
Moore produced in his contemporaries an exciting sense of escape 
from prison and of unbounded adventure ahead. For he showed 
that in fact there were no walls seemingly separating men from a 
vast and inexhaustively fascinating universe. He made plain that 
men are not doomed by the inherent nature of things to be con- 
_ fined within the ambit of mental states. And he generated the 
' reasoned conviction that by disciplined effort men could achieve 
genuine knowledge of things whether they belong to the earth or 
to the heavens. It is in consequence somewhat strange that the 
primary materials of experience rarely if ever served as the direct 
stimuli to Moore’s own philosophical reflections. ‘‘I do not think,’’ 
he confessed, ‘‘that the world or the sciences would ever have 
suggested to me any philosophical problems. What has suggested 
philosophical problems to me is things which other philosophers 
have said about the world or the sciences. In many problems sug- 
gested in this way I have been .. . very keenly interested—the 
problems in question being mainly of two sorts, namely, first, the 
problem of trying to get really clear as to what on earth a given 
philosopher meant by something which he said, and, secondly, the 
problem of discovering what really satisfactory reasons there are 
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for supposing that what he meant was true, or, alternatively, was 
false.’’® This admission brings to a focus what in my opinion is a 
serious limitation in his stature as a philosopher. For I believe, 
as Moore undoubtedly also did, that there are more interesting 
things in the world, eligible to become the chief subject for philo- 
sophical reflection, than are the obscurities and puzzles created 
by philosophers themselves. But however this may be, in the 
house of philosophy there are many mansions; and within the 
limitations of his great gifts, Moore made many undoubtedly sub- 
stantial contributions to philosophical illumination. Despite the 
fact that the utterances of others were commonly the point of de- 
parture for his thought, his analyses set many of the problems that 
outstanding philosophers of his generation felt driven to investi- 
gate. We may not be prepared to emulate Moore in his frequent 
practice of taking philosophical discussion as the subject-matter 
of philosophy. We can all be his disciples in trying to get really 
clear as to what on earth we mean by our assertions, and in at- 
tempting to find really satisfactory reasons for the views we 
profess. 


ERNEst NaGEL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THREE ASPECTS OF MOORE’S PHILOSOPHY * 


T is reported that a Chinese who came to Cambridge commented 

on his philosophical pilgrimage as follows: ‘‘I came to Cam- 
bridge to study philosophy with Professor Moore, and what I 
learned was something about the English language.’’ The aspect 
of Moore’s philosophical activity which these words suggest is 
nowadays perhaps the one uppermost in the minds of Moore’s 
critics and of all the subsequent school of analysts to whom Profes- 
sor Brand Blanshard attributed ‘‘that preoccupation with language 
which is one of the most curious aspects of the current phi- 
losophy of analysis.’’* There are, however, other aspects of Moore’s 
doing of philosophy which have also acted as powerful determinants 
of the direction philosophy has taken, perhaps the most familiar 
being his defense of common sense. This defense of common 
sense had as a by-product, very probably not consciously intended 
by Moore, a defense of ordinary language. It may not be possible 


® The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 14. 

* This is a revised version of a paper read at a meeting in memory of 
G. E. Moore, Columbia University, January 15, 1959. 

1‘**The Philosophy of Analysis,’’ Proc. British Academy (1952), p. 63. 
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consistently to interpret the work of his lifetime as directed to 
both of these ends at once, but it is undeniable that various 
philosophers have interpreted it as directed to one or the other 
and sometimes to both. Either interpretation is plausibly sup- 
ported by placing different constructions bn the technique Moore 
made use of, namely, analysis. With this technique for clarifying 
concepts, i.e., for clarifying the meanings of words, Moore’s name 
has come to be associated—not because he made important use of 
it for the first time in the history of philosophy, for in fact many 
historical figures have used it, but because through him the tech- 
nique of analysis became very explicit and was used by him in a 
characteristic way. The defense of common sense, the defense 
of ordinary language, the clarification of concepts—each in its 
way has had an enormous influence on philosophy in the English- 
speaking world. I should like to comment on each, and thereby 
to attempt to do at this memorial meeting in honor of Professor 
Moore the kind of critical philosophical study for which he has set 
the standard. 

Moore’s role as the great refuter is so familiar that one is 
likely to forget the basic purpose of his refutations. Moore con- 
ceived philosophy as having a positive task, namely, ‘‘to give a 
general description of the whole of the Universe, mentioning all 
the most important kinds of things which we know to be in it 

. .’;? and he thought what he called the Common Sense view on 
these matters to be true and hence views in contradiction to it false. 
Moore commented that ‘‘ what is most amazing and most interesting 
about the views of many philosophers, is the way in which they 
go beyond or positively contradict the views of Common Sense: 
they profess to know that there are in the Universe most important 
kinds of things, which Common Sense does not profess to know of, 
and also they profess to know that there are not in the Universe 
(or, at least, that, if there are, we do not know it), things of the 
existence of which Common Sense is most sure.’’* Some of the 
views which go beyond Common Sense Moore is not concerned 
to attack, and in fact certain of his own accounts of what there is 
in the Universe certainly are of this kind. But the point not to 
be lost sight of is that his refutations of other views about the 
Universe are intended to leave the field to Common Sense. 

It is worthwhile characterizing more exactly the views which 
go against Common Sense, i.e., which go against those beliefs men 
have had ‘‘almost as long as they have believed anything’’* and 

2 Some Main Problems of Philosophy, p. 1. 


8 Ibid., p. 2. 
4 Ibid., p. 3. 
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which have not changed with our progress in knowledge. In the 
ease of all these views it is natural to express them negatively, as 
asserting that something does not exist, that something is not 
known, that something is not as it appears. Bradley says that 
material objects do not exist, Hume that no one can know that 
they do, Parmenides that they merely appear to undergo change 
but in fact do not. And some of these metaphysicians, in con- 
demning the sense world as mere appearance, are in the position 
of the proponents of negative theology, who can only say of the 
real what it is not. Bradley’s claim of a supra-sensible Whole, 
in which the self-contradictoriness of its predicates is resolved, 
Hume’s account of genuine knowledge, which it is logically im- 
possible for sense-evidence to achieve, certainly go beyond the 
views of Common Sense; but at the same time they are destructive 
of the views of Common Sense, without making any clear positive 
claim. They might be characterized as negative metaphysics, the 
philosophical counterpart of the via negativa. 

From a number of Moore’s writings it is clear that he thought 
these views were factually false, and he used analysis in his char- 
acteristic manner to try to show them to be false. His disagree- 
ment with the negative metaphysicians might be called a family 
quarrel, a disagreement between brother metaphysicians over what 
is the true state of affairs. He at no time took them to be saying 
nothing at all. Although the claims of logical positivists were well 
known to Moore and appeared at a time when he was at the height 
of his philosophical activity, he did not subscribe to the thesis 
that the statements of these metaphysicians were pieces of literal 
nonsense. In fact, in lectures I attended in 1934-35 he criticized 
Professor A. J. Ayer for saying metaphysical sentences have no 
meaning at all while defining them by the kind of meaning they 
have (i.e., as asserting something unverifiable). Ayer held that 
‘*A good example of the kind of utterance that is condemned by our 
criterion as being not even false but nonsensical would be the as- 
sertion that the world of sense experience was altogether unreal 

. it is plain that no conceivable observations . . . could have 
any tendency to show this.’’® Moore, on the other hand, set out 
a criterion for concluding to the falsity of a metaphysical propo- 
sition, not to the literal meaninglessness of the sentence expressing 
it. 

I want to say something about this criterion and the technique 
by which he made use of it. The criterion is to the effect that any 
view which implies either the falsity or self-contradictoriness of a 


5 Language, Truth and Logic, pp. 26-27. 
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belief of Common Sense is itself false or self-contradictory. The 
criterion can be construed as a double criterion, one as a means 
for defending ordinary language, the other as a means for de- 
fending Common Sense. But for the moment let us consider its 
use to ward off attacks on the truth of common sense beliefs, i.e., 
of such beliefs as ‘‘There are in the Universe a great number of 
material objects,’’® that the earth has existed for many years 
past, that there are other human beings than oneself, each of 
whom, like oneself, has had various experiences. Now the tech- 
nique by which Moore made use of this criterion involves what he 
called ‘‘translation into the concrete.’’ He made this process ex- 
plicit in his treatment of the view that Time is unreal when he 
suggested that one ‘‘try to translate the proposition into the con- 
crete, and to ask what it implies... .’’* ‘‘Time is unreal’’ he 
translated into ‘‘There are no temporal facts,’’ and this implies 
that nothing ever happens, has happened, or will happen. Simi- 
larly, to consider, for variety’s sake, a different philosophical view, 
‘*Physical objects are unreal’’ implies that there are no objects 
external to our minds. And if we try to think what this ‘‘really 
comes to, [we] at once begin thinking of a number of different 
kinds of propositions, all of which plainly must be untrue .. .’” 
if physical objects are unreal. It will not be true that the earth 
exists, or the mountains on it, or human bodies, or any other 
animate bodies. The falsity of all these propositions is implied 
by ‘There are no external objects’’ in the same way as ‘‘There are 
no blue things’’ is implied by ‘‘There is nothing colored.’’ As 
is well known, Moore ostensibly brings the logical consequences of 
the theory—what it implies—into confrontation with the facts: 
the claim that there are no hands, for example, into confrontation 
with the fact he makes evident to everyone by holding up each 
of his two hands and saying, ‘‘Here is a hand.’’ Translated into 
the concrete, the theory can be seen to imply the falsity of what 
everyone knows to be true, and hence must itself be false. And 
it is sufficient proof, according to Moore, of the common sense 
belief that there are external objects to exhibit a pair of hands. 

Moore made it clear in his ‘‘Reply to My Critics’’* that he took 
‘*There are external objects’’ to be an empirical proposition, and 
of course its negation as well. In fact the statement ‘‘There are 
no external objects’’ he supposed could express both an empirical 


¢ Some Main Problems of Philosophy, p. 3. 

7 Philosophical Studies, p. 209. 

8 Ibid., p. 209. 

9 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. 4. 
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proposition and the non-empirical one that ‘‘There are external 
objects’’ is self-contradictory,’® presumably on the ground, which 
to me is questionable, that ‘‘ ‘p’ is self-contradictory’’ entails that 
‘p’ is false, i.e., that ‘‘ ‘There are external objects’ is self-contra- 
dictory’’ entails that ‘‘There are external objects’’ is false. One 
would expect a refutation of the one sort of proposition to differ 
radically from that of the other. It is possible that Moore’s 
refutation of ‘‘There are no external objects,’’ with its avowed 
aim of defending a belief of Common Sense, may not be what 
it has been taken to be. An interpretation has been placed on 
his argument which throws it into a very different light, an inter- 
pretation which makes out Moore’s translation into the concrete 
to be defending not a common belief, but ordinary language. Some 
of Moore’s earlier contemporaries had charged him with begging 
the question, pointing out that anyone who maintained that there 
are no external objects would also maintain all that it apparently 
implies, that there are no hands, no mountains, no animate bodies, 
no earth. A Bradleian, or a sceptic, would refuse to accept the 
proof Moore gave of external objects by exhibiting a pair of hands, 
on the ground that it assumes the thing in question. The charge 
of circularity would effectively stalemate the argument, interpreted 
as an attempt to refute a factual claim about the world. In order 
to maintain that Moore’s argument is a refutation, some other 
construction had to be placed on it and also on the Bradleian 
claim against which it was directed. This Professor Norman Mal- 
colm attempted to do.* He maintained that ‘‘the essence of 
Moore’s technique of refuting philosophical statements consists in 
pointing out that these statements go against ordinary language.”’ 2 
Maleolm interpreted negative metaphysicians as not disagreeing 
with Common Sense over any empirical facts but rather as dis- 
agreeing over the language used to describe those facts. He sup- 
posed them to be attacking Common Sense for what they consider 
improper forms of speech, their own language being a more correct 
way of speaking.** If a negative metaphysician who asserts 
‘‘There are no external objects’’ is claiming that it is improper 
language to say ‘‘There are mountains,’’ then I think Maleolm 
was right in saying that it is his claim, not ordinary usage, which 
is erroneous. And if what Moore does in his proof is to remind us 
that it is correct to describe some states of affairs by ‘‘There are 


10 Ibid., p. 672. 
11‘* Moore and Ordinary Language,’’ The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. 
12 Tbid., p. 349. 

18 Ibid., pp. 350-353. 
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mountains,’’ then he has sufficiently refuted a person who says it 
is not. 

Now there is something puzzling about the thesis, perhaps no 
longer held by Maleolm but nevertheless interesting on its own 
account, that the negative metaphysician is misdescribing the use 
of language. It is just as absurd that he should hold ordinary 
usage to be incorrect while knowing it is correct as that he should 
hold common sense beliefs to be false while knowing the facts 
which make them true. In either case he makes an incredible 
mistake. And something even more puzzling has been pointed out 
by Professor Morris Lazerowitz in his paper ‘‘Moore and Philo- 
sophical Analysis,’ namely, ‘‘how the two kinds of mistake [about 
usage, and about non-linguistic matter of fact] could be made in 
the same utterance. .. .{For] in making a linguistic mistake a 
philosopher is not mistakenly denying matter of fact and in mis- 
takenly denying matter of fact he is not making a linguistic 
mistake.’’** The point of Moore’s translations into the concrete 
cannot be to correct Bradley’s use of the term ‘‘physical object”’ 
by showing him that the factual belief expressed by ‘‘physical ob- 
jects are unreal’’ is false.* It therefore appears that his refuta- 
tions cannot be construed as having to do. two jobs at the same time, 
to defend the truth of common sense beliefs and to defend the 
propriety of ordinary language. It can indeed be argued that 
despite appearances to the contrary they do have one of these 
two tasks, the defense of ordinary language, but not if this defense 
rests on Maleolm’s charge that philosophers are misdescribing it. 
The defense will take an entirely different form. Moore’s work 
does, I think, constitute a defense of the language of Common 
Sense. One of its undeniable consequences has been its enormous 
influence in holding philosophers to the use of ordinary language 
and in making a use in conflict with it a criterion for repudiation 
of a view. But that it should do this presents a puzzle: How can 
his translations into the concrete, i.e., his making explicit the 
implications of propositions and concepts, be construed as having 
a bearing on the use of expressions? 

Let us consider what the analysis of a concept is taken to come 
to. In his ‘‘Reply to My Critics’? Moore stated that analyzing 
a concept is not the same thing as defining a word,’* although in 
the first lecture of his which I attended in 1932 he said that analysis 
of concepts is resolved into something very like the definition of 


14 Philosophy, July 1958, p. 218. 
15 [bid., pp. 218-219. 
16 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 664-665. 
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words and that ‘‘in a strictly limited sense’’ the analysis of a 
notion is identical with the definition of a word. To make use of 
Moore’s example, clearly it is incorrect to say ‘‘ ‘Brother’ means 
male sibling’’ and ‘‘A brother is a male sibling’’ are identical, 
since one is an empirical linguistic statement and the other is not. 
But it is also undeniable that in defining the word ‘‘brother’’ one 
has analyzed the concept brother which the word stands for. Fur- 
thermore, the words used in the expression of the analysans name 
the criteria for the application of the word which denotes the 
analysandum, and this is what any sentence correctly expressing 
a complete analysis does. So there is a close connection between 
the analysis of a concept and the use of an expression, and further, 
between a correct analysis and correct usage. Another way of 
showing the connection is given by Lazerowitz’ account of sentences 
of the form ‘‘It is logically impossible that ~p,’’ which are equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ ‘p’ is necessary.’’** The fact that the English sentence 
‘“*It is logically impossible for there to be a brother who is not a 
male sibling’’ expresses a necessity implies that the phrase ‘‘ brother 
but not a male sibling’’ has no use in English to deseribe any 
creature. If it did, then it would describe something which would 
falsify the necessary proposition the sentence expresses. This 
fact. about. the way language is used prevents! the sentence from 
saying anything falsifiable. And anyone who understood a given 
sentence expressing a necessary proposition would know a fact 
about the use of words. 

Now among the philosophical views Moore was concerned to 
refute are those which assert the unreality of physical objects, 
selves, ete., the ground for these assertions being that the concepts 
physical object, self, ete. are self-contradictory. This non-empirical 
ground Moore takes as implying that propositions expressed by 
such sentences as ‘‘The earth has existed for many years past’’ 
and ‘‘There are other human beings than myself’’ will always be 
false. And whether or not Moore made it explicit, this ground 
also assures a linguistic fact about terms occurring in such sen- 
tences: if the concepts physical object and self are sclf-contradic- 
tory, then concrete physical-object terms or terms referring to 
persons will be self-contradictory. Hence, expressions ordinarily 
used to describe a thing or person will now describe nothing at all, 
as no self-contradictory expression has a descriptive use. Brad- 
ley’s view could with apparent plausibility be taken to imply 
that many everyday expressions have no use. But although it is 
sometimes the case that we do not know an expression to be self- 


17 Op. cit., pp. 206-208. 
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contradictory, clearly an expression which in everyday speech 
has an application, whether to things, states of affairs, or persons, 
eannot be self-contradictory. 

For Moore to maintain against a philosopher that a certain 
concept is not self-contradictory is in effect to argue that in the 
language in which the philosopher expresses himself the word 
denoting the concept has a use. Looked at verbally, translations 
into the conerete show that certain words do not lack application. 
But as already remarked, negative metaphysicians are perfectly 
familiar with facts about the usual applications of words and can 
hardly be supposed to be misdeseribing language. It has been 
maintained that Moore’s seemingly empirical refutations, which 
he expressed in the idiom used to refute factual claims rather than 
in that used to attack linguistic claims, are actually linguistic 
counter-moves against attempts to change the language of Common 
Sense. I do not want to develop or argue for this thesis which 
has been explicated in detail by Professor Lazerowitz in the paper 
previously cited. The thesis, in addition to justifying the claim 
about Moore’s werk that it urges preserving the linguistic status 
quo and opposes idle innovations in ordinary language, has the 
merit of escaping the difficulty in the two most natural claims 
about his work: that it shows a belief about the world which 
contradicts Common Sense to be false, that it shows a philosopher’s 
claim about linguistic usage to be mistaken. And it resolves the 
puzzle I set out earlier in supposing that it defends at one and the 
same time both the truth of common beliefs and the propriety of 
ordinary language. Moore’s work is instead construed as urging 
that ordinary language not be changed. ‘‘The propositions he lays 
down as truisms . . . are not statements of fact as to what exists 
and what things are, but examples of the kind of everyday 
utterance which are not to be tampered with by metaphysically in- 
clined philosophers under the guise of making . . . analyses.’’** . 

It seems to me that Moore’s refutations, effected by translations 
into the concrete, are much more convincing when taken as argu- 
ments whose import is linguistic than when taken as defending a 
factual truth. I call attention to the two divergent interpretations 
to which Moore’s work lends itself, as opposing those theories about 
reality which go against common sense beliefs, and as opposing 
the linguistic correlates of such theories, to make clear what it is 
that has changed the direction of philosophy. The one interpreta- 
tion has eventuated in the resurgence of philosophical realism, the 
other in meta-philosophical studies of philosophers’ language. 


18‘*Moore and Philosophical Analysis,’’ Philosophy, July 1958, p. 219. 
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There is a third contribution which Moore’s work has made 
to philosophy, and which I shal! mention briefly because of a some- 
what different direction philosophy has taken recently. Moore 
stated, and by practice implied, that analysis is one of the proper 
businesses of philosophy.*® Inevitably this involves the close ex- 
amination of the usage of expressions. In virtue of the kind of 
philosophical work on systems of metaphysics and ethies current 
when Moore began to write, it was natural that Moore’s attention 
turned to certain expressions of key importance in the statements 
of these positions. When he belabored philosophers for ‘‘the at- 
tempt to answer questions, without first discovering precisely what 
question it is which [they] desire to answer,’’*° he had in mind 
questions about such concepts as good and right, and he accordingly 
examined the uses of the terms ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right.’’ Moore’s 
analyses were always anchored in an obvious way in philosophical 
positions. Recently the work of certain philosophers has moved 
away from such anchorage, the result being a type of lexicography 
whose relation to the solution of philosophical problems is unclear. 
But there can be no doubt that attempts, for example, by Professor 
J. L. Austin, to clarify the meanings of nearly synonymous terms 
has its impetus from Moore’s earlier attempts at analysis. Pos- 
sibly this is a third direction into which Moore’s thought will turn 


philosophers. That it has already turned some of them away from 
negative metaphysics and that it has produced a school devoted 
to the defense of ordinary language is clear. 


ALICE AMBROSE 
SmiTrH COLLEGE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death of George Perrigo Conger, 
Professor Emeritus of the University of Minnesota. He died after 
a brief illness at the age of 76, on August 14, 1960. Professor 
Conger was Professor of Philosophy at the University of Minne- 
sota from 1920, and chairman of the department from 1940 until 
his retirement in 1952. 


Professor H. L. A. Hart of Oxford University has accepted an 
appointment as Visiting Flint Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, for the fall semester of the 
academic year 1961-62. 


19 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 676. 
20 Principia Ethica, p. vi. 
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Dr. George L. Kline, Associate Professor of Philosophy and 
Russian at Bryn Mawr College and an editor of this Journal, 
spent six months in the Soviet Union and shorter periods in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary during the past summer, investi- 
gating the current status of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. He also 
acquainted himself at first hand with Western studies of Marxism- 
Leninism being carried out in London, Amsterdam, Cologne, Fri- 
bourg, Munich, Rome, and Berlin. Support for this project was 


provided by the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 


Dr. Ruth Barean Marcus of Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
has received a grant of $9400 from the National Science Founda- 
tion for studies in intensional logic. 


Professor Bernard Mayo of the University of Birmingham, 
England, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Brown Uni- 
versity during the second semester of this academic year. 


Dr. Robert E. Whallon, Professor of Philosophy and Chairman 
of the Department at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, will be on 
leave during the spring term to make a study of the basic principles 
of liberal education for the Ford Foundation. 


Peter Winch, Senior Lecturer in Philosophy, University College 
of Swansea, will be Visiting Associate Professor of Philosophy in 
The University of Rochester during the academic year 1961-62. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Virginia Philosophical 
Association was held October 14 and 15, 1960, at Clinch Valley 
College of the University of Virginia, Wise, Virginia. Papers 
were read by Dr. John P. Wynne of Longwood College (‘‘ Rousseau 
and the Rousseau Tradition’’), Dr. Robert A. Cornett of Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College (‘‘On Freedom’’), and Dr. George Van 
Sant of Mary Washington College (‘‘Breaking Logical Laws and 
Breaking Moral Laws’’). The following officers of the Associa- 
tion were elected for 1960-61: President, Professor Kurt Leid- 
ecker ; Vice-President, Professor Charles Lawson Crowe; and Secre- 
tary, Professor Paul C. Hayner. 
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The 1961 annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at the Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis, with St. Louis University and Dean R. J. Henle 
as hosts. For further information write to Morris T. Keeton, 
Seeretary-Treasurer, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


The forthcoming Interamerican Congress of Philosophy will 
be held in San José, Costa Rica, in July 1961. The organizing 
committee has selected the following subjects for discussion : 


In the plenary session: The Status of Ontology in Present-day 
Philosophical Discussions. 


Sectional meetings will be held in the following fields: phi- 
losophy of science; political philosophy; and the history of 
philosophy. In the latter field a special session will be 
devoted to the philosophy of Whitehead. In addition there 
will be sessions on the teaching of philosophy. 


Papers must be submitted before April 1, 1961. The fee for 
delegates who participate in the congress will be ten dollars 
($10.00). Each active delegate may present two papers. The 


official languages of the congress will be Spanish, English, Portu- 
guese, and French. The congress will take place at the Univer- 
sity of Costa Rica during the month of July. The exact dates 
have not yet been designated. The secretary of the organizing 
committee, to whom all correspondence should be addressed, is 
Dr. Constantino Lascaris C., Department of Philosophy, University 
of Costa Rica, San José, Costa Rica. 
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